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PROP ON HE AMERICAN BOARD. 
Way might not the debt of the American Board 
‘d bya free-will offering of gratitude and 
cae e subjects of the grace of God during 
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a 
nol the act! The work might be accom- 
r ve with great ease by the young converts 
pi ; 


themselves taking it in hand, forming a circle of 
laborers in each church and congregation, and 
gethering such an amount as the people might be 
willing togive. We think, if this business were 
once set in action, the people would have a mind 
o the work. If there could be union, there would 
be no need of anything more than a small gift 
fom each convert, and the amount would be large. 
A dollar a piece would probably pay the debt, 
three times over; but whereas some might give 
nothing, others might give more, and others would 
give less, it is very certain that a simultaneous 
efort in this direction W ould accomplish the work. 
Perhaps in some churches already this opera- 
jon is begun, by some one or two of the converts 
taking up the proposition and quietly applying to 
their friends and acquaintance, and so extending 
the privilege of aiding in the work. If in each 
church interested in the missionary operations of 
the American Board, some two or three individ- 
yals would thus exert their energies, the sum 
needed could be raised in a few weeks, and the 
efering would be natural, spontaneous, a grateful, 
united memorial from multitudes of rejoicing 
An association of half a dozen converts in 
each church, taking this matter in earnest, would 
jnish the work, with as little noise, as little sound 
of hammer, as when the stones of the temple 
were brought to their places, as little ostentation 
s when the dew falls ; and the result would be 
wthe tender grass springing out of the earth by 
ear Shining after rain. 
[twas justin this way, as a result of the grace 
of God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia, 
the spontaneous manifestation of gratitude for 
wh grace, that, even in a great trial of affliction, 
ihe abundance of their joy, and their deep poverty, 
ajounded tuto the riches of their liberality. God 
mit that earnest ease unto their hearts, and the 
offering was as unexpected as it was delightful. 
let the subjects of the wondrous work of grace, 
with which our churehes have been favored, has- 
psuch a memorial of gratitude and 
ove. And whereas the panic and pecuniary dis- 
tress of a portion of the past year are said to have 
cut off some of the streams on which the mission- 
ary work must depend for its activity, let it be 
seen that gratitude for new grace bestowed can 
more than supply this deficiency. And it would 
be especially delightful if this work could be ac- 
omplished thus, in a comparatively private and 
inexpected Way, without the necessity of appeals 
n publie before the churches, or at meetings of 
‘he Board, or of collections urged upon the con- 
cregations. We donot speak without the knowl- 
edge that some offorts of this quiet nature are. 
already being commenced, and we are sure that 
a general co-operation would produce a wonderful 


souls. 


ten to set u 


result. And this would be done without any 
minution of benevolence in any other direction. 
C. 
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By our English Correspondent. 





Enoianp, July 29, 1858. 
Tue session of Parliament now ended, will not be 
sceounted the least curious in the Parliamentary an- 
naleof England. It has deposed the man by whom it 
was called together, who almost claimed to be at once 
lietator and Tribune of the people. Even now folks 
cannot tell, in a few words, why Lord Palmerston fell, 
nor why he has not been reinstated. But his real 
power, great as it was, was never so great as he, and 
lis immediate followers, and the Times, supposed it to 
It was not soundly based; neither was it care- 
fully conserved. When the adverse vote of the Par- 
lament on the matter of the Chinese was given, Lord 
lalmerston appealed to the nation. So far as the pop- 
ier vote was given in his favor it was not on the di- 
eet issue of the Chinese war and the Parliamentary 
Yote thereon. It was given partly from a feeling of 
gratitude. It was thought he had “ pulled the nation 
‘irough” in the crisis of the Russian war, and ought not 
to be deserted. But neither Lord Palmerston nor his 
immediate followers wore their honors meekly. Many 
ofthe best members of the House, real sterling Liberals, 
Were cried down and proseribed. That was felt in the 
House and in the country, and resented; and this 
Lord Palmerston did not understand. He thought he 
tad built his house upon a rock, whereas it was a 
Veritable quicksand. As the Examiner, which would 
gladly be his apologist if possible, has said: “ His 
lame stood in place of a poliey. Raised so high he 
lott his head. He thought there was nothing he 
could not do: that his name was a tower of strength. 
He tried his strength against public opinion, and it 
was kicking against the pricks. The things concerned 
were small things, and the issue was so much the 
Worse, because the things were small, and the disgrace 
out of all proportion great. So inthe expressive nau- 
heal vocabulary, the highest force is measured, not 
by effects upon great things, but upon small; and 
When a seaman wishes to convey an idea of sucha 
gale as the Agamemnon encountered, he does not say 
that it blew great guns, but that ‘it blew hard enough 
to blow the buttons off your coat.’ And so it was 
that public opinion raged against Lord Palmerston’s 
“rrors, small subjectively, but centering a mighty dis- 
content. His power was like one of those substances 
eaten into by white ants; externally there was not a 
ign of decay or disintegration, but with a touch the 
thing fell, not to pieces, indeed, but to dust. It was 
nota wreck, but a dissolution. Men would not bear 
= mention of the name which had so lately been the 
Pha? : Mn Upon Mr. Cardwell’s motion 

ning the existence <a 

alarm dhe saioed pte. : wr? a rte 

inesien. he est it should reins 0 
islee ans ot scnsrsase consideration was how 
ieee anc are almerston. We refer to these facta 
Sige 7 satisfaction or approval, simply beeause 
“Soma : : think that they are in part, at least, to 
a nted for by the habit of disrespect, amounting 
_ <i to contumely, in which Lord Palmerston more 
and more indulges.” 
“ee hag the session ends, with a Conservative Minis- 
Peckaay = i—4 Conservative Ministry which dis- 
aan e ~ t impeachment of being Conservative in 
leslie ” tructive sense. Then, both in respect to 
pnenies and to administration, the new Ministry 
ion ontrasts unfavorable to that of Lord Palmer- 
» €VED in the Liberal estimate. Legislation in be- 
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half of the French Emperor and at his instance, and 
prosecutions of the press on the same account, at- 
tempted by Lord Palmerston, have been abandoned 
by his successors. The two Englishmen wrongfully 
imprisoned and cruelly tortured by the Neapolitan 
despot, and whose case was trifled with by Lord Clar- 
endon, have been liberated and compensated under the 
administration of his successor. 

Then the everlasting “ Jew Bill,” or an equivalent, 
has been passed, grudgingly enough by the Lords, 
but yet passed, and this week Baron Rothschild has 
taken his seat, as member for London, in the Commons’ 
House. Then the heavy property qualification re- 
quired in order to a seat in Parliament, has actually 
been abolished, in conformity with one of the points of 
the almost forgotten “ Charter.” 

Then an instrument of government for India, has ac- 
tually been framed and carried through. An instru- 
ment ‘which it is hoped is adapted to work out the 
great ends of government. That the young and 
liberal, and it is believed thoroughly candid, 
Lord Stanley, as President of the Board of 
Control, should ably conduct this measure through 
the House of Commons, his father, as Prime 
Minister, having to take eharge of it in the House of 
Lords, is on many accounts a fact of some interest. 
So that here is England accepting quietly a Conser- 
vative government which is dispensing liberal meas- 
sures, and evincing industry and ability in the routine 
of administration ; and for all one can see the “ Libe- 
ral-conservative ” Ministry may hold power indefi- 
nitely. 

Nevertheless one can but see that this disintegration 
of parties, or this existence of parties under conditions 
different to thoee which ought to be natural to them, 
is having a hurtful influence. It induces political 
skepticiem and indifference. If the liberal Lord Pal- 
merston ceased to be really liberal, or had only simu- 
lated Liberaliem, and if Conservatives, who were bound 
to oppose change, do the work of Reformers and Libe- 
rals, faith in men, and in what should be rallying 
cries in ennobling struggles, alike fail. An honest and 
consistent Conservative of the old school holds forth 
on this topic, and ends with a doleful lamentation, thus : 
“It is as certain as any one fact in history, that 
Sir Robert Peel’s Liberalism of 1829 threw him out of 
power the next year, and gave the Government to the 
Whigs for twelve years after. Itis equally beyond 
a doubt, that his return to‘ Liberal notions,’ in 1845-6, 
again ejected him from office, and reinstated the 
Whigs. Such were the results, the natural and just 
results, of two desertions of Conservative principles. 
And there ean be no doubt that similar causes will 
again produce similar results. To gain the favor of 
many of the Liberals, then, is not all clear profit. 
There is a hollowness and uncertainty about it while 
it lasts ; but there is no uncertainty as to the aliena- 
tion it creates among the best of the Conservative sup- 
porters of the Government.... A breach and a di- 
vision is now certain and serious among the Liberals 
This makes the position of the Government greatly 
stronger. But then, if some of the Liberals refuse to 
follow Lord Palmerston any longer—declaring that 
‘he is no true Liberal’—there are also those among 
the Conservatives who begin to fear for the truth and 
the faithfulness of the Government, and to ask, ‘is it 
sincerely Conservative '’ As another instance and 
proof of these distracting doubts, we observe, while 
we write, that Mr. G.C. Glyn has just visited his 
constituents, and ‘referring to the present position of 
the Government, he charged them with sacrificing 
principle to place, and honesty to expediency ; add- 
ing that they were led to avery great extent by a 
man whom he respected, but whose principles he did 
not think conducive tothe dignity or honor of this 
country ; he meant Mr. Bright.’ Now Mr. Glyn is 
not a sharp and unscrupulous assailant—a Duncombe 
or a Roebuck. And we are sorry to find that sucha 
mancan deem it at all justifiable to represent to his 
constituents, that a Derby Administration is ‘led to a 
very greatextent by Mr. Bright.’ Not that we give 
any credence to the story; but that we regret that 
it should be possible to moot such a supposition in 
the hearing of an English audience, without raising 
shouts of unextinguishable laughter. Mr. Bright we 
believe to be a sturdy English Roundhead. He would 
have no Established Church ; he would have no House 
of Lords; and we doubt if he would allow more than 
a life interest to the present oceupant of the throne. 
Is it not strange, therefore, to hear such a supposition, 
as that Mr. Bright /eads the present administration, 
put forward without being instantly hooted at as a 
monstrous absurdity ?” 

It is possible, that the Parliamentary Reform Bill, 
which is to make its appearance in the next session, 
will recombine into well-defined and hostile parties 
the Conservatives and the Reformers. But this is by no 
means certain. In good truth there is little left to have 
an esger and resolute national fightover. There have 
been great political, fiscal, and social reforms effected. 
There is much material prosperity, and no great wish 
for change ; and Lord Palmerston and his followers 
had so let down the Liberal cause, and so repelled the 
more earnest reformers, that there is as little wish to 
reinstate him, as there is probability of united Liberal 
action onthe part of the nominally Liberal majority 


in the House of Commons. We have to wait for 
events. 





The Glorious First of August. 

Next Lord’s day will also be the anniversary of the 
resurrection of a people ;—the erewhile slaves in the 
British colonies. A suggestion has been thrown out, 
and has been well received, that the day should be 
particularly held in remembrance by the churches ; 
be the subject of prayer, and of thanksgiving, and 
give,as far as may be, a tone to the pulpit exercises of 
the day. Mr. R. Saul Carpenter, of Halifax, writing 
on the subject, says: “ This year the day falls on Sun- 
day ; which, since 1864 is a leap year, will not hap- 
pen again till 1869, and I hope that some of your 
readers who occupy the pulpit on that day may be 
reminded to speak of this token of the spirit of him 
who came ‘to preach deliverance to the captives, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised.’ There is too 
much truth in the charge, that in America the charch 
is the great bulwark of slavery ; but it cannot be de- 
nied, that in this country emancipation was chiefly 
owing to the earnest feeling and persevering efforts of 
the religious portion of the community; and I hope 
that our churches will continue to be faithful to him 
who hath called us to liberty. I hope that parents 
and teachers will read (in the lives of Wilberforce and 
Buxton for instance) the history of the struggle -for 
emancipation ; that they may tell their children with 
what effort the victory was won, and stimulate their 
ardor for freedom and humanity. While even despot- 
ic Russia is preparing to imitate our example, the 
United States are apparently more wedded to a system 
which has such a hold on their covetousness. There 
is danger lest we ourselves should become lukewarm ; 
those who have gone before did their work nobly,— 
let us enter into their labors, and render them more 
perfect.” ae ; 

The Nonconformist trusts that miniaters in the pul- 
pit, teachers in their classes, and parents in their fam- 
ilies, will bring the interesting event which the First 
of Avgust commemorates before the young, and stic 
up all Christians not to be unworthy of that great tri- 
umph of philanthropy and freedom. It is now just a 
quarter of a century since Wilberforee died, (July 29, 
1833,) and since the bill for the abolition of slavery, 
which took effect August 1, 1834, was passing through 





the Legislature. 





Naples and Virginia. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the novelist, who has been for 
several years Her Majesty's Consul at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed Consul at Venice ; and Mr. 
Barber, whose conduct as Acting Vice-Consul at Na- 
ples during the cessation of diplomatic intercourse 
with the Court of the Two Sicilies has been so fre- 
quently approved, will succeed Mr. James as Consul 
at Richmond. The appointment is worth about £700 
a year. Mr. Barber has won golden opinions from 
the Liberals of Europe, by his energy, courage, and hu- 
manity, in respect to the affair of the Cagliaro, and 
the imprisonment of the two English engineers. 
What will he do in the new transatlantic Naples? 
Mr. G. P. R. James is reported to have been dough- 
faced in the presence of Virginian tyrants, who have 
outraged and imprisoned British seamen, because of 
the crime of color. Mr. Barber will find in Virginia 
a lower deep than Naples. Mr. G. P. R. James may 
get his dough a little hardened in the better atmo- 
sphere of Austrianized Venice. Ww. 





CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Dusvuaque, Aug. 11, 1858. 
Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

The opening of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
on the first Wednesday of October next, isan event 
which is looked forward to with much interest by the 
Congregstionalists of the Northwestern states. The 
public have already beeninformed that the appoint- 
ment of professors has been ame, and that they have « 
accepted. The Faculty for the present will consist of 
Rey. Jos. Haven of Amherst College, as professor of 
Didactic Theology; Rev. 8S. C. Bartlett, now pastor 
of the New England church, Chicago, and formerly 
professor in Western Reserve College, as professor of 
Biblical Literature, and Prof. Fiske, now of Beloit 
College, as professor of Homiletics and Sacred Rhe- 
toric. Besides these, several distinguished gentlemen 
have been requested to deliver courses of Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History, the Connection of Science and 
Religion, ete , and they have engaged to doso, Among 
theee gre Pres. Sturtevant of Illinois College, Pres. 
Blanchard, Dr. T. M. Post, Dr. Walker, author of 
the Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, ete. 

The regular professors will be inaugurated at the 
time of the meeting of the Triennial Convention in 
October, when addresses may be expected from them. 
The Triennial Convention is defined as follows in the 
Constitution, after specifying that ‘The Board of 
Directors” (consisting of twenty-four members) “ shall 
be elected by a Convention of Congregational minis- 
ters and churches :” 

“The Convention shall assemble in the city of 
Chieago or its vieinity. Andthe Directors, in calling 
such Convention" (in 1858 and each subsequent third 

ear) “shall invite, by due public notice, the atten- 
jan of one delegate from each of the Congregational 
churches in Mich. Ind, Ill, Wis, Iows, Mo, and 
Minn., and in such cther states and territories as by 
vote of the Convention shall be added to the list. And 
the Directors shall invite in the same manner the 
attendance of all the Congregational ministers who 
are employed in preaching to the churches above des- 
ignated, or who are members of the same. The Con- 
vention, guided by the Charter and Constitution of 


this Seminary, shall judge of the qualifications of its 
members,” etc. 


The Directors are chosen for six years, and are 
divided into two classes, one half retiring every three 
years, 20 that one-half only are elected at each Con- 
vention. Professors, lecturers, and teachers are to be 
members of Congregational churches, and must sub- 
scribe to a “ Declaration of Faith” and renew it when 
required by the Directors. This ‘‘ Declaration” is 
decidedly Calvinistic and Congregational. Students 
of all denominations and of no denomination, if of 
good moral character, are received. 

There are two grand peculiarities in the plan of 
this Seminary. First, the students spend @ portion of 
the period (of three years) assigned for the course in 
the Seminary, and a portion of each year with some 
pastor. The two annual terms are called the Lecture 
Term and the Reading Term. The latter is the one 
that is spent with pastors in reading on topics and in 
works designated by the Faculty, and in learning the 
duties of the pastor and the practical application of 
theology. At the close of this term the students are 
required to pass an examination, and must bring cer- 
tifieates from the pastors affirming their diligence in 
duty and study, and the general propriety of their de- 
meanor. The regular course is to be as full and thor- 
ough as at any other seminary. 

The second peculiarity of this institution is that 
there is an arrangement for a Speciat Course. The 
provision of the Coustitution in respect to this is as 
follows : 

“ A course of study shall also be prescribed by the 
Board of Instructors, to be approved by the Board of 
Directors, adapted to a class of students who are too 
far advanced in life, or, for other reasons, are not able 
to pursue a full literary course, and who in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Instructors should be encouraged to 
enter the Gospel ministry. The course shall occupy 
three years. As to theological education, it shall be the 
same as that pursued in the regular course; and in all 
respects it shall be made as nearly equal thereto as pos- 
sible.” 

Students for the regular course are to have a col- 
legiate education or an equivalent. For the special 
course they must have such literary attainments as 
shall be judged, by the Board of Instruction, necessa- 
ry to success in the Gospel ministry, and shall be reg- 
ular members of some church. 

There are no charges for tuition, and arrangements 
are made for aiding indigent students as much as in 
apy other seminary. It is expected that some fami- 
lies in Chicago will receive worthy young men, desti- 
tute of pecuniary means, to board with them without 
expense during the Lecture Terms, and they can 
spend the Reading Term at homeif they choose, under 
the tutelage’ and guidance of the pastor of the place, 
or with any pastor who will receive them, and, doubt- 
less, there will be no lack of these. In this last mode, 
pastors who cannot give money can aid in educating 
ministers, and at the same time seeure help in their 
parishes, and the churches can co operate in the work 
by boarding or paying a part of the expense of the 
board of the students laboring with them and reading 
with their pastor. The Board of Directors at the last 
meeting resolved, that no student should be prevented 
from entering the Seminary this fall for want of pecuni- 
ary aid. Already a very respectable number have in- 
dicated their intention of entering the Senior class, 
and quite a large number are expected for the Junior. 

In conclusicn, allow me to add a few words in re- 
spect to this provision fora Special Course. It is 
one that ought to attract the attention of many per- 
sons who might become useful ministers if they would 
avail themselves of its advantages, and it also de- 
serves regard on the part of churches and individuals 
who desire to increase the number of ministers of 
Christ. 

There are in many churches persons, some of them 
converted during the recent revivals, who have ex- 
cellent natural qualifications for the ministry, and 
who would perhaps engage in the ministerial work if 
it did not require so long a time to prepare, and in- 
volve se much expense. They have not the time re- 
maining, nor the money requisite for a full course, 
but yet they would cheerfully devote themselves to 
the service of the chyrches if the way were opened. 
Such persons can here in three years be prepared for 
usefulness, and no doubt multitudes ought to embrace 
the opportunity. Perhaps they are teachers, per- 
haps clerks, perhaps engaged in mechanical, agricul- 
tural, or mereantile business, which they could aban- 
don without serious damage to any one, and some 








perbaps have been providentially thrown out of busi- 
nees in order that they mey turn their attention to 
the ministry. All such persons ought seriously to in- 
quire whether they are not called to enter the Semi- 
nary. They need not hesitate for want of means, for 
if their own churches or private friends will not aid 
them, the friends of the Seminary will. 

Again, churches, ministers, and men of property 
ought to inquire whether there are not persons of the 
character alluded to within the sphere of their 
acquaintance whose attention should be turned 
to this Special Course, and who should be urged 
to enter upon ii, »» | who should be aided peconianly 
if they have n+! era great numbers of 
ehurehes in Whie)) chore ee sagh persons, no doubt, 
as oughi to be encouraged and urged to go forward 
and devote themselves to the ministerial work. Of 
tentimes such persons make the most practically usefal 
pastors, though I would by no means intimate that, as 
a general thing, a full and thorough literary or colle- 
giate course is not desirable. 

I have reason to know that this feature of the plan 
of this Seminary has excited the interest of intelli- 
gent and wealthy business men in the churches at the 
East as well as the West; and there is a prospect of 
quite a class for it, from both sections, this fall. The 
special course will include some attention to Greek, 
(the Grammar and New Testament) Rhetoric, Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, etc., and all the advantages of 
the full course as to lectures and general instruction 
and doctrinal theology, ecclesiastical history, homile- 
tics, ete. Itis the two specialites of this Seminary, 
above alluded to, that have made itso popular among 


our churches and secured for it such liberal contribu- 
tions. 


I know that in other seminaries there have been 
cases of persons who have been allowed a special 
course. But the cases are rare in which it has been 
done, and a single individual, er two or three, feel a 
repugnance to occupy the position in other seminaries 
where most of the students are college graduates. 
There isa kind of feeling of caste, and they are re- 
garded and treated as of the lower caste, and are dis- 
couraged. But in this Seminary, while the standard 
of scholarship will not be lowered in any degree in 
the regular course, and there will be no encourage- 
ment held out to those who can and ought to pursue 
acomplete course of education te dispense with it, 
yet there will be so large a number who will be asso- 
ciated together in the shorter course, that it will be 


rendered honorable and respectable, and they will en- 
courage one another. 


It is utterly out of the question to supply the wants 
of the home and foreign missionary fields with labor- 
ers, all of whom are thoroughly educated, to say 
mothing of the fact, that there are positions in which 
mien of age and experience in the practical affairs of 
life, and of the native talent, energy, and the Christian 
zeal that shall push them forward into the work in 
despite of their want of educational advantages in 
early life, can be more useful than others who are 
younger and inexperienced. 

But I will not now enlarge. Sufficient is it if I can 
awaken attention to this subject, and elicit discussion 
in private or in public, orally or in print. I know 
that Dr. Anderson of the American Board has long 
been of the opinion that Foreign Mission Societies 
must resort tothe employment of partially educated 
men in part for their work. 

Respectfully yours, J.C. 

Correspondence may be had with Rev. A. S. Kedzie, 
Agent, Chicago. 


There 


WESTERN CONGREGATIONALISM. 





Onto, July, 1858. 

Eps. InDepenDENT: Please publish the following, 
and I will make no reply to any strictures which it 
may provoke. 

I am sorry to see, in the last issues of your paper, 
that the injurious talk about ‘“‘ Western Congregation- 
alism” by certain dogmatical—not to say pragmatical 
—brethren at the East, is assuming a phase which 
may mislead some of our ‘churches, and induce a de- 
parture from Scriptural practice. 

There were, for a time, certain brethren in and 
about Boston, who charged themselves with the care 
of the Western churches. These men, we believe, 
were neither called of God, nor chosen by the people, 
to this service. Their proclivities were so well known 
that their efforts did little evil. It may be they did 
geod, by leading the churches to beware of those who 
accredited, as Gospel ministers, those who caricatured 
the divine character by teaching such radical heresies 
as that expressed by a theological student from their 
favorite seminary. In his examination he was asked, 
“ Inwhat sense did Christ die for all?” He answered, 
“He died for the elect to provide a way of salvation 
for them, and for the non-elect that they might be 
more effectually damned.”’ 

Now this is heresy of the worst kind ; because it is 
a heresy of the head which produces heresy of the 
heart. The heathen do nothing worse than substitute 
the character of an evil spirit as an object of worship 
instead of that of the blessed God. And yet instead 
of the churches being admonished, as they should be, 
to guard against such teaching, (teaching tolerated by 
the acousers of the brethren referred to) a hue and cry 
has been raised about the heterodoxy of Western Con- 
gregationalists. It is not wrong to express the opin- 
ion that if the Congregational churches of the West 
were orthodox in the light of such teachings, they 
would be heterodox in the sight of Christ. 

We are sorry to see that this cry, proceeding from 
quarters which it requires the broadest charity to in- 
clude within the limits of orthodoxy, seems to be 
heeded by so excellent a brother as the delegate from 
Iowa to the General Asseciation of Massachusetts. 
The only intelligible point made is that the distinct- 
ive features of the Calvinistic system are not intro- 
duced into the articles of Congregational churches at 
the West; and our honored brother, J. C. H., intro- 
duces a plea—not as an apology for correct usage— 
but in some sense as a denial of the allegation. 

Now what the preseut writer has to say in regard 
to this matter is, that the man who will in any wise 
aid to introduce a stringent dogmatic statement (such 
as the brethren aforementioned would frame) into the 
individual creeds of Congregational churches, would 
depart (1) from Congregational antecedents, (2) from 
Scriptural precedent, and (3) from the dictates of 
charity and right reason. Because, first, the Con- 
gregational churches in their purest period, required 
of converts no assent to a dogmatic digest of any kind, 
but a confession of the essentials of faith ; a statement 
of experience ; and a covenant to walk in union with 
Christ and his people (See Prince, Upham, Mitchell, 
and the articles of many old churches.) Secondly, 
neither the apostles nor the men of the apos- 
tolic age required assent to anything more 
than the briefest statement of essential truth— 
the earliest draft of the Apostles’ creed being 
undeniably the first attempt to digest a creed for the 
churches. Paul never thought of requiring converts 
to accept the dogmata of Augustine—who was yet 
unborn—but finding those in the churches whom he 
dearly loved, who did not view Divine Sovereignty as 
he did, he instructed them more perfectly in the ways 
of the Lord (vide Rom. vii. e¢ seg.) Third: If con- 
verts are required to profess their faith in a sectarian, 
rather than in an essential form of words, there will be 
danger that their faith will be in a creed rather than 
in Christ. They will, many of them, either profess 
what they do not understand, or what they do not be- 
lieve. To ask # convert to assent to the systematic 





expression of either the Calvinistic or the Arminian 
formularies is absurd ; and conscience, in an ingenuous 
mind, will reluctate against the requirement. It 
seems strange to me that the Western delegates did not 
perceive that when they spoke of the creeds of some 
of the oldest churches as containing essentials only, 
and affirmed that they would not be received as or- 
thodox in their states, that the implication is that they 
themselves are departing from a distinguishing and 
Scriptural feature of true Congregationalism. It is 
not seven years since one of the oldest churches in 
Connecticut exchanged its brief creed of essential 
truth for a Jong string of articles of a sectarian char- 
acter. Now, was that church truly Congregational, 
as organized by the devout men of a century ago, or 
is it so now, in its departure from the usage of its 
founders ? GeMiL. 
N, B.—In our Congregational Year- Book there is a 
creed given and commended to the churches. Is the 
Year-Book aiming to indoctrinate the churches? We 
humbly submit that the West, which is, (in the opia- 
ion of the present writer) in its reformatory tenden- 
cies and evangelieal spirit, much nearer to Puritanism 
than the East, will not unitedly devolve upon the 
editors of our Year-Book any such responsibility. 





THE TELEGRAPH COMPLETED. 





The Messages Interchanged. 





GREAT REJOIOINGS. 





Tnx Atlantic Telegraph has been successfully com- 
pleted, and messages have been transmitted across the 
ocean. The first message received was from the Brit 
ish Directors of the Telegraph Company to their as- 
sociates in America, and was received at Cyrus Station 
on Monday : 


To tue Directors or THe ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH Com- 
pany, New York: 
EUROPE AND AMERICA ARE UNITED BY 
TELEGRAPH. 
“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST! ON 
EARTH PEACE, GOOD-WILL TO MEN.” 
THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE IS BEING RE- 
CEIVED. 
SIcNeED, 
DIRECTORS ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CO., 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Queen's Message of congratulation to the Presi- 
dent of the United States followed. By a bungle of 
the operators at Valentia, only the first sentence was 
first received, and thus mutilated was sent all over 
the country as the authentic document, causing 
many comments on its curtness. 


The Queen’s Meesage. 
To the President of the United States, Washington: 

The Queen desires to congratulate the President 
upen the successful completion of the Great Inter- 
national Work, in which the Queen has taken the 
deepest intesest. The Queer is convinced that jthe 
President will join with her in fervently hoping that 
the Electric Cable, which now connects Great Britain 
with the United States, will prove an additional link 
between the nations whose friendship is founded upon 
their common interest and reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus communi- 
eating with the President, and renewing to him her 
wishes for the prosperity of the United States. 


The President’s Reply. 
Wasninoeton City, August 16, 1858. 
To Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain : 


The President cordially reciprocates the congratu- 
lations of Her Majesty the Queen, on the success of 
the great international enterprise, accomplished by 
the science, skill, and indomitable energy of the two 
countries. It is a triumph more glorious because far 
more useful to mankind than was ever won by con- 
queror on the field of battle. May the Atlantic 
Telegraph, under the blessing of heaven, prove to be 
a bond of perpetual peace and friendship between the 
kindred natiens, and ax instrument destined by Divine 
Providence to diffuse Religion, Civilization, Liberty, 
and Law throughout the world. In this view will 
not sll the nations of Christendom spontaneously 
unite in the declaration that it shall be for ever nen- 
tral, and that its communicstions shall be held sacred 
in passing to the places of their destination even in 
the midet of hostilities ? 

James Bucuawman. 
Message of Sir Edmand Head to the Queen. 
Toronto, C. W., August 16th, 11 p.m». 
To the Right the Hon. Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, London, England : 

The Governor-General of British North America 
presents his humble duty to the Queen, and respect- 
fully congratulates Her Majesty on the completion of 
the telegraphie communication between Great Britain 
and these Colonies. 

Epmuunp Heap, 
Governor-General of Canada. 


Mayer Tiemann’s Message to the Lord Mayor of 
London. 


Mayor's Orrice, New York, Aug. 17, 1858. 
To the Right Honorable Sir Robert Walker Carden, 
M P., Lord Mayor of London : 

I congratulate your Lordship upon the suocessfal 
laying of the Atlantic Cable, uniting the continents of 
Europe and America and the cities of London and 
New York, the work of Great Britain and the United 
States, the triumph of science and energy over time 
and space, thus uniting more closely the bonds of 
peace and commercial prosperity, and introducing an 
era in the world’s history pregnant with results be- 
yond the conceptions of a finite mind. To God be all 
the praise. Daniet F. Tiemann, 

Mayor of New York City. 


The Rejoicings. 

About four o’clock on Monday afternoon, rumors 
began to spread through the city that the Queen’s 
Message to the President had passed over the wires. 
Soon there were flags hoisted on many public build- 
ings and hotels, a salute of fifty guns was fired, the 
bells of old Trinity were chimed, and in the evening 
several places were brilliantly illuminated. As the 
news spread over the country, similar spontaneous 
demonstrations of joy were made in a great many 
towns, although there were many misgivings as to 
the reality of the cold and curt message first sent 
forth as that of Queen Victoria. 

On Tuesday the appointed celebration took place 
in this city, the firing of salutes, the display of fire- 
works at the City Hall, and an extensive and brilliant 
iJlumination around the Park and in Broadway. Of 
course much wit and invention were employed in the 
iJluminations and transparencies. But we cannot afford 
space for more than a few specimens. 

Over the entrance of Taylor's International Hotel 
was a large transparency with this inscription : 


Qrrrree esses Shs kkcs cudions seeks ames enrerteveewnaroternnant ° 
: BLECTRIOITY. ° 
Caught by Franklin, : 
Harnessed by Morse, : 
Guided across the ocean by Field. : 
Orcccccccccceccecrs ceecsssreeeesssessss eee ress esse eeeses sees 0 


The whole building was brilliantly illuminated. So 
also was the splendid marble building of Messrs. 
Bowen, McNamee & Co., corner of Broadway and 
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Pear] street, where the following inscriptions were 
handsomely displayed : 


Qrrreee wee cec cence ren eee eeeeeeeeereesesseeceseee sseneseeeees 
LIGHTNING, : 
4 CAUGHT AND TAMED BY : 
: FRANK ; 
: TAUGHT TO READ AND WRITE AND GO ON ERRANDS BY 
; MORSE ; 
: STARTED IN POREIGN TRADE BY 
: FIELD, COOPER & CO., 
4 WITH 
; JOHNNY BULL 
: AND 
: BROTHER JONATHAN 
4 as 
: SPECIAL PARTNERS. $ 
Duimbnkackccssassavens acns.cessneeqenseeesecesusneseosedbenn +0 
QPCerOsocccccccccccceves srscesevovsescccsoceccesoeecs » aoeee ° 
: QUEEN VICTORIA—YOUR DISPATCH RECEIVED. : 
: LET VS HEAR AGAIN, ° 
Dibnsne bedcksi.cccendsastbenedetewsbedueedaeceheysedscenisoend i) 
POP Ee eee eeeeeeee ee rreeeeeeee etree rere rete etree pevesusse ° 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE THE STRONGEST CORD OF 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Divetusscveciedesecs ehbee 66500006eeSOKNEs SbdTEn 6000060000088 ° 
Orreo er ecccwccceccvcesessse ese 2 COON Ran SbeMhecdeeesmewEsete th e 
OUR PIBLD 18 THE FIELD OF THE WORLD. : 
Deivsen whenns $480hseed wives s deeeabecen etbeseuesneneswonsel ° 
Qrrrresecees . yes Oi aie ihenanwapapeertscnts> -vvakeebsavtunsee 0 
; AUGUST 16. 1658, { THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE. : 
Danicd cs ceeds Seusecesevescee @ ccccbereevececsree seeeesvedses 0 ccd 0 


In one window near Bond street was the follow- 


0 
THE OLD CYRUS AND THE NEW—THE FIRST CONQUERED THE LAND : 
FOR HIMSELF, THE SECOND THE OCEAN FOR THE ° 

WORLD. 


In front of the Manhattan House was displayed an 


agreeable variety of colored lights, with this inserip- 
tion : 


ts) 
: Married, Anout, 1858, s 
: y : 
; CYRUS W. FIELD, 4 
4 Old Ireland to Miss Young America. : 
- May their honey-moon last for ever. ° 
°. erry, ETT ETITELELTT ETT) +9 


Miserable Finale. 

The upshot was extremely mortifying. About two 
hours after all the fireworks were closed, a small fire 
appeared on the roof of the City Hall, and through 
stupid mismanagement of those who ought to have 
attended to it in season, the flames were allowed to 
seize the beautiful steeple, which was speedily burnt 
entirely, with the fine clock, astronomical apparatus, 
ete. The roof of the hall was much burnt, as was 
the attic story of the center, and other parts of the 
building were damaged by water. 

What appears to be the most authentic statement 
of the commencement of the fire is that the uncon- 
sumed’ portions of the fireworks falling upon the roof 
unobserved, and allowed to remain there unextin- 
guished, ignited the ornamental work surrounding 
the base of the cupola, and eating inward had com- 
municated to the interior before any alarm was given. 
When discovered, it was supposed that it was a emall 
matter and could be extinguished by a few pails of 
water. After the fragments of the cupola had fallen, 
the bell-tower caught, and before it could be extin- 
guiehed was nearly destroyed. The frame-work sup- 
porting the bell was not consumed, and the bell still 
remains in its position. 


Meeting of the American Board. 








Tue next annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commiesioners for Foreign Missions is to be held at 
Detroit on the 7th of September, at 4 o’clock p.m. 

We are glad to learn from The Congregationalist that 
our Eastern friends are calculating on a large attend- 
ance from that quarter, and have nearly completed 


arrangements for a reduction of fare to those who at- 
tend :, 


“ The route proposed is over the Grand Trunk Road 
from Portland, through New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Canada by way of Montreal to Toronto, a distance 
from Portland of 625 miles. The fare both ways for 
this distance will be but about twelve or thirteen dol- 
lars. It is also probable that those attending the 
meeting will be able to pass from Toronto to Detroit 
and return—224 miles—for a single fare. These ar- 
rangements would afford an excellent opportunity for 
& pleasant trip at a very limited expense. We shall 
probably be able to announce more definite arrange- 
ments next week.” 





A Route for a Pleasant Journey.—Take the 
steamboat for New Haven or Hartford, thence by rail- 
road through the beautiful valley of the Connecticut 
to Greenfield, thence by stage up the valley of Deer- 
field River and across Iloosac Mountain to North Ad- 
ams, where you are again upon the railroad for Pitts- 
field, from which point you can go to Albany and the 
Springs or the West, to Hudson and the Catskill 


Mountains, or south along the romantic valley of the 
Housatonic. 


The most romantic portion of this route is hitherto 
almost unknown to travelers for pleasure. It is the 
road by stage from Greenfield, by Shelburne Falls, 
through Charlemont to the Great Tunnel, and over 
Hoosac Mountain to North Adams. Experienced 
observers have pronounced the drive along the 
Deerfield, through the gorges, and over the Hoo- 
eacs, unrivaled by any ride of equal length 
in the country. The pure water and musical bab- 
ble of the river, the brilliant landscape of the farms, 
the grandeur of the mountains, the ever-varying lights 
and shadows, the extensive prospects from thé sum- 
mit, and the beautiful scenery presented by the valley 


of the Hoosac river on the west of the mountain, af- 
ford a constant succession of delights. 


Among the places worthy of note are Shelburne 
Falls, a thriving manufacturing village, with the ro- 
mantic fall in the river, which furnishes ite water- 
power; Charlemont, which was the scene of the last 
Indian hostilities on the soil of Massachusetts ; and the 
Hoosac Tunnel, where nearly a hundred men are now 
at work, and have already penetrated a thousand feet 
into the mountain—the whole length of the tunnel 
will be upwards of four miles! 

From this city, the same points can be pleasantly 
reached by taking the evening-boat to Hudson from 
foot of Harrison street, thence by the Hudson and 
Boston railroad to Pittsfield, and by the branch to 


North Adams, and so by stage eastward to Green- 
field. 


New Water Filter,—No one would voluntarily 
drink the Croton water unfiltered, except the few 
who like their drink rich. There is undoubtedly a 
choice among filters. We have just been shown a 
new filter, invented by Mr. Charles Bullard of Wor- 
cester, which, from some trials we have witnessed, 
appears to be quite rapid in ite delivery and effective 
in cleansing the water from all impurities. It is not 
likely to lose its power by use, and allows the perfect 
and easy removal of sediment, so as always to furnish 
a pure fluid. It is called the “Reverse Current Mal- 
tiporous Filter.” The proprietor can be addressed 
for the present at Worcester, Mass 








A Message from the Fulton-street Prayer-Weet. 
ing through the Atlantic Cable.—At the Pulton- 
street prayer-meeting on Tuesday, the Rev. Dr. De 
Witt, Rev. Dr. Marsh, Mr. Edward Corning, Horace 
Holden, Esq, A. R. Wetmore, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Land- 
fier, were appointed a Committee to send by the Ocean 
Telegraph, at the earliest possible period, a Christian 
salutation to the leading London prayer-meeting. 





Mr. Converse.—Charles C. Converse, Esq., the 
popular American composer, sailed for Europe with 
his bride, in the Vanderbilt, on Saturday last. Mr. 
C. visits Europe for the second time, intending to 
spend two years in musical pursuits and studies under 
the most distinguished auspices. With his high moral 
character, his native talent, and ardent enthusiasm in 
his profession, should his life be spared, he cannot 
but return an accomplished master in musical com~ 
position. 
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Seeciat Notics.—Mr. Joseph H. Ladd is no 
longer connected with this office as publisher. All 
remittances and letters on business should be ad- 
dressed to the‘ Publishers of The Independent,” 
and all communications for the editors, to the 
“Editors of The Independent ;” in both cases at 
No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 





MORAL REQUISITES IN COMING TO 


THE BIBLE. 


CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 


—_—— 


A communicaTion on Western Congregational- 
ism will be found in anothercolumn. It has been 
waiting, as its date shows, for an opportunity to 
make its appearance. We are sorry for the delay, 
but the subject is one which will continue to be 
agitated fer some time to come. The race of 
“ dogmatical—not to say pragmatical—brethren at 
the East” is not likely to be extinct till human na- 
ture shall attain to higher stages of sanctification 
in all whom a charitable judgment can recognize 
as evangelical Christians. Meanwhile there is 
one mode, simple and easy, in which the Western 
Churches can obtain an ample certificate of their 
orthodoxy and their regularity, from the same 


strangely annoying. 


—the well-known organ and ruling elder of those 
“ brethren at the East ;” and their Congregational- 
ism will be of the right sort. 

The writer of the communication is one of the 
foremost of the Western Congregationalists, and 
one whose personal orthodoxy (we believe) has 
never been doubted. We commend his remarks 
on church-creeds to @ careful and candid perusal. 
We agree with him in holding that no church 
ought to impose on those who seck admission to 
its fellowship any prescribed “ Confession of Faith” 
containing more than a simple statement of those 
evangelical truths which are deemed essential to 
a personal and saving faith in Christ. 





THERE is one thing we are to place at the | 
foundation of this whole matter,—that the Bible | 
is of God; the whole of it comes to us with | 


His authority. 


This doctrine respecting the | 


Word received, this conviction firmly settled, | 
then are we in a condition to come to it with | 


feelings, take before it an attitude, such as will 
insure to us immeasurable benefit in the study. 


ble, it is very natural that we come to it with a 
humble framt of mind. And this is the frame 
which befits us; admitting as we come, our 
soul's gloom and dearth and poverty ; and this 
is the frame which propitiates the regard of 
the Infinite Author. ‘ God will guide the meek 
in judgment, and the meek he will teach his 
way.” This lowly spirit is the spirit of 
docility,—the ear, the mind, the heart, all 
open; and the child-like utterance is— 
«* Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth.” Itis the 
spirit of submission ; the humble, docile intel- 
lect puts itself in sweet subjection to the teach- 
ings of the Supreme, the Infinite intellect. It 
expects some great things, some overmastering 
things ; and when they come, they create no 
resentment ; provoke no rejection. The hum- 
ble soul has faith in God, and bows and 
adores before his Incomprehensible Glory. 
The uttered fact is received; the connected 
mystery is laid by for another day ; for a higher 
state ; for a vaster power; for the school of 
eternity. 

Another thing to be considered in this study 
is, that we come to this Book with an unpre- 
judiced, uncommitted state of mind ;—not first 
ask our hearts what we wish were true, and 
then repair to the Bible,if possible, to make it 
true ;—not first make out a system of doctrines, 
or of negations, which will be favorable to a 
life of irreligion or fleshly indulgence,—a pray- 
erless, atheistic life ; and then put the Scrip- 
ture on the brutal rack of this system, and, if 
possible, break and crush it into a bleeding 
conformity—compelling, as it were, heaven’s 
oracle to cry, peace, peace—to heaven’s ene- 
mies ;—compelling this pure Book to crown 
the utterly base, and the unutterably vile, with 
its eternal beatitudes. It is sad to think how 
much studying the Bible there is to make out 
a preconceived case. The language virtually 
is,—* ] will believe the Bible only so far as it 
speaks as I think.” And what sort of believ- 
ing is that? Such an one does not believe 
God; he believes himself; and bows the very 


Godhead to himself. So far from having a de- 


sire to know the doctrines, precepts, and pen- | 


alties of God, he dreads to know them, be- 


cause he is conscious they will condema him | 


in his course of disobedience. He has no de- 


sire to know the truth, because he has no heart | 


to do it. Christ’s rule works both ways. He 
that has a heart to do,—a purpose to do the 
will of God, will certainly find out the true 
doctrine of God. This sentiment is not mere- 
ly written in the Bible, the whole world is a 
commentary and an argument upon its truth ; 


illustrated—the mind bent upon a course of ir- 
religion, then wholly unable to see in the Bible 


| the United States have a volume of 


| Catechisms were slightly modified in the American | 
Having this view of the supremacy of the Bi- 


| in that country, by the Old School Presbyterian | 
Church in the United States, by the New School | , ‘ 
| the church when voluntarily offered, ought not to 


a church makes of its own doctrinal system de- 
rived from the Scriptures, may well be much 
more extended and exact than the prescribed con- 
fession of faith which it imposes upon Christ’s 
disciples as a condition of communion. 

The Presbyterian Churches in Scotland and in 
doctrinal 
“standards.” The Westminster Confession and 

edition in accordance with some improvements in 

theology on the subject of religious hberty and the 
powers and duties of civil government, but with 
that exception the same doctrinal standards are 
| held by the Established Church of Scotland, by the 
Free Church, and by the other Presbyterian bodies 


organization of the same name, and by we know 


not how many other Presbyterian bodies on this 
side of the Atiantic, all niutually independent, if | 


not mutually hostile. 
pretations of “ the standards,” and various degrees 


orthodoxy; but, in all these sects and schisms, 
“the standards” exhibit the body of doctrines 
which the Church as a church professes and 
maintains. Accordingly they are imposed upon 
all ministers and other office-bearers as a test of 
orthodoxy, and therefore of their fitness to hold 
office. Yet we are not aware that in any Presby- 
terian sect from the old Kirk of Scotland down to 
the pro-slavery Presbyterian Church so lately in- 
stituted, the Confession of Faith is imposed upon 
private church-members as a test of Christian 
character and a condition of admission to the 
Lord’s Table. In many particular congregations of 
the New School connection, some brief formula of 
doctrinal belief is used at the admission of con- 
yerts to membership, as in the Congregational 
churches, but the Old School Presbyterians, we 
believe, regard all that as one of the irregularities 
of what they regard as a mongrel Presbyterianism. 
Here then is a perfect illustration of what we 
mean. The Presbyterian Church, in all its frag- 











requires of its individual and private members, as 
a condition of communion, no assent to that doc- 
trinal formulary—nothing more than what it re- 
gards as necessary evidence of Christian charac- 
ter. 

The Established Church of England has a dog- 
matic confession in its Thirty-nine Articles,—of 


country accepts thirty-seven and ahalf. These 
“ Articles of Religion” are what the Church sets 
forth as the profession of her own belief in mat- 
ters of Christian doctrine. Accordingly they are 
imposed upon candidates for ordination in both 





Churches, but in neither Church are they imposed 
| upon candidates for confirmation or communion. 


The rule which prescribes the qualifications for | 


confirmation requires only that the candidate shall 
be able to “ say the [Apostles’] Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments,” and that he 
shall be “ sufficiently instructed in the other parts 
of the Church Catechism.” This is another illus- 
tration of our meaning. Surely there is a plain 


| and reasonable distinction between that credible 


profession of personal faith in Christ as the Savior 
of sinners, Which every church ought ‘to require 
of all its members, and that exhibition of its own 
system of Christian doctrine, which a church may 
make either as its test of orthodoxy for those to 


| whom it commits the trust of teaching or of rul- 
and the opposite we see, on every side, | 


the doctrine of man’s sin, his ruin, his redemp- | _ meee 
| European and American, Lutheran, Calvinistic, 


tion only in Christ Jesus ; his eternal perdition 
if he believes not in that Name. 
of all the ages, have seen these declarations in 
this Book, because they were good. He can- 
not, because he is bad; his heart is bad, there- 


fore his eyes are blind. He cannot, because 


he will not ;—will not, which is, everywhere, | 
’ ’ ’ ) ’ 


on all moral subjects, cannot, in its more than 
adamantine strength and firmness. He will 
not receive the truth, because his heart is com- 
mitted to another course. He ventures to shut 
his eyes, have his way, and bide the conse- 
quences. ‘This is not the state of mind to meet 
the Bible with; no blessing here for such a 
state or frame. It is the obedient frame that 
shall know the doctrine,—that shall receive 
the present tokens, and bear the heavenly 
glory. 

But there is a spirit higher and more effica- 
cious than the spirit of obedience ; it is the 
spirit of prayer, which brings to our aid the 
enlightening Spirit of Ged. And what does 
this do ?—make any new revelations ?—bring 
up any mystically hidden sense? Nothing of 
the kind. The helping Spirit puts nothing 
new into the Bible ; it only puts keenness and 
clearness into our vision,—brushes away the 
film, or scatters the mist; then the weightiest 
and most wondrous things are right before us, 
and the soul wonders in the ecstacy of its dis- 
covery that it saw not before what is so plain 
to be seen. This doctrine of spiritual enlight- 
enment is no fanatical notion ; it is a sober and 
a blessed reality, tested by the purest experi- 
ence and the loveliest piety, the world has yet 
seen. The humble and obedient soul, the dil- 
igent soul, searching for truth as for hid treas- 
ure; prying deep, at the same time praying 
mightily,—that soul will get hold of treasure 
and be enriched in a way, and to an extent, we 


now know nothing about. We shall know 
hereafter. 


All the good, | 


ing, or as its confession for the satisfaction of oth- 


er churches with which it seeks communion, or as | 


its testimony against heresies and errors 


Other Protestant ecclesiastical organizations, 


and Arminian, have their dogmatic formularies or | 


standards—sometimes in the shape of Catechisms 


| in which all the children of the church are to be 


instructed ; but where are those standards insisted | 


on as the form in which a private member of the 
church must profess his personal faith before he 
can come to the Lord’s Table? In the Congrega- 
tional churches of this country only—so far as we 


understand the matter—is a prescribed profession | 


of belief in certain disputed doctrines (disputed 
among those who dare not refuse to recognize each 
other as true disciples of Christ) imposed upon 
unlearned and private Christians as a condition ef 
membership and communion in the church. The 
incongruity of this with the catholic character 
and claims of Congregationalism is beginning to 
be felt in many minds, and especially is it felt at 
the West. 

Our correspondent, to whose communication we 
| have made reference, intimates that “the Congrega- 
| tional churches, in their purest period, required of 
| converts no assent to a dogmatic digest of any 
kind.” 
How then did it happen that in more recent times 
so many of our churches have adopted a different 
system? The question is reasonable, and is not 
difficult to be answered. 

John Cotton in his ‘“ Answer to Mr. Ball’s Dis- 
course of set forms of prayer,’’ (Hanbury, ii. 162) 
has some significant expressions, worthy to be 
pondered by some of our Boston brethren in these 
later days. ‘“ The excellent and necessary use of 
catechising young men and novices, we willingly 
acknowledge; but little benefit have we seen 
reaped from set forms of questions and answers, 
devised by one church, and imposed by necessity 
upon another. . . The like may be said of forms of 
confessions. When a church is suspected and 
slandered with corrupt and unsound doctrine, they 
have a call from God to set forth a public confes- 
sion of their faith; but to prescribe the same as 
the confession of faith of that church to their pos- 
terity ; or to prescribe the confession of one church 
to be affform and pattern unto others ; sad experi- 
ence hath shown what a snare it hath been to 
| both.” Cotton evidently inrended to put act fora 





“ dogmatical—not to say pragmatical—brethren” | 
whose censures are now so pertinacious and so | 
It is only necessary for them | 
to patronize efliciently a certain Boston newspaper | 





| church-membership. 


Yet we | 
may be allowed to say that the confession which | 


There are various inter- | 
as a testimony to other churches or to the world, 


of stringency in the application of them as a test of | 





meuts, has its own Confession of Faith; but it | © ¢ ‘ ; ; A : 
| tion of such sentiments Is sometimes most beautiful 


which the Protestant Episcopal Church in this | 





We believe this to be a true statement. | 





of confession upon the same footing with set forms 


| of prayer. | 
Allin of Dedham and Shepard of Cambridge, in 
their joint answer to the same Ball, (Hanbury, iii. | 


37) say,concerning “ Forms of Catechisms and 


Confessions of Faith if religiously and perspicu- 


ously framed, we account them of singular use— 
though abused by men.” “ We confess that there 
is danger of casting by all forms of confessions 
and catechisms, lest through the instability of un- 
grounded and heady men pretending new light, or 
searching after further light, the churches adhere 
to nothing.” “And on the other side there is 
danger that by imposing such confessions too far, 
that which is indeed further light be suppressed. 
We therefore think it needful to pave out such 
highways of catechisms and confessions so as the 
subjects of Christ Jesus, our king and lawgiver, 
may walk therein without shackles; reserving 
liberty for further future light in points less clear, 
yet standing in a readiness always to confess and 
hold fast the present truth which appears most 
clear.” 

Whatever those ancient Congregationalists may 
have regarded as the legitimate use of a written 
form of confession of faith, we may be sure that 
they did not intend to favor the use of them as a 
test of Christian character or as a condition of 
Half a century later than 
the latest of the two books above referred to, Cot- 
ton Mather, in his Ratio Discipline, describes par- 
ticularly the mode in which admissions to church- 
membership were then conducted. He speaks of 
the relation of the candidate’s religious experience, 
either written down by the pastor and so com- 
municated to the church, or brought by himself 


| ready written, and then he says, “ Unto it there is 
} 


added, either a confession of faith of the person's 


| Own composing, or a briefer intimation of what 
| publicly 


received confession or catechism he 
chooses to acknowledge as containing the princi- 
ples of religion he would adhere unto. This in- 
strument the pastor communicates to the church 
on some convenient opportunity.” 


It is easy then to see, how inany church, under 


| @ protracted pastorate, those individual confessions 


of faith, drawn up in ail ordinary instances by | place. 


| he sold his commission, and prepared to return to 
form of words, and would become traditional. It 


; , | conifortable. 
is easy, too, to see how a traditional form, thus | reer 4 


the pastor’s aid, would naturally fallinto the same 


originating, would naturally include many dog- 
matic statements which, however acceptable to 


be imposed as a condition of communion. 
it difficult to see how the distinction 
confession of faith which a church offers for itself 


Nor is 


and a confession of faith which a church imposes 
upon candidates as a condition of membership, 
(though it wasto Cotion and his contemporaries a 
familiar distinction) was gradually overlooked and 
forgotten. 


MUTILATION OF THE MEMOIR OF MRS. 
ISABELLA GRAHAM. 





Ir will be remembered by all who were present | 


at thé meeting of the Tract Society in Lafayette 
Place, and by all who have read the reports of that 
meeting, that Rev. Dr. Bethune of Brooklyn threat- 


ened to vindicate the claim of his party to rule the | 


Society, by carrying that claim before 
court in the United States.” 


“every 
This threat was 


based upon two facts which in the mind of the | 


speaker were evidently conclusive ; viz. that his 
father had given money to found the Society, and 


copyright of the life of his grandmother. 


logie of this declaration. Much is to be pardoned 
to filial reverence and affection ; indeed the exhibi- 


in children of larger growth. Our concern is with 
certain facts involved in the above declaration. We 
have before us a phonographic report of the speech, 
published by an organ of his own church to 
which he is a frequent contributor; but lest the 
speaker, with his avowed sensitiveness under 
newspaper reports, should question the accuracy 
of this, we will quote only the carefully condensed 
record of his remarks given in the official report of 
the meeting appended to the annual Report of the 
Society for May, 1858. 

Dr. Bethune said: “ We are united as a Society, 
not merely in acharter, but in a trust; we have 
given our money, our fathers have given their 
money, and we have exerted onr various talents 
for the upbuilding of this institution. Our money 
is between every brick. Yes, it is the very mor- 
tar which holds the bricks together. It is distrib- 
uted through all the stereotype plates, in ail the 
presses of the Society. It is in more than this—it 
is in the glorious system of evangelical operations 
which this Society has inaugurated, and still main- 
tains. We stand where our fathers placed us; and 
it is my privilege to remember the day on which 
this Society was begun. I remember it well : and 
it has been dear to my heart eversince. Itis yet 
sacred in my thoughts, that the life of my grand- 
mother, Isabella Graham, the greatest treasure 
which our family ever had—one of the treasures 
which the church of God esteems the most precious 
—we committed to this Tract Society; we have 
money—my father before me—all of us 
have given money; but what is money to a gift 
like that ?” 

To justify this boast of pecuniary liberality—if 


given 


| anything could reconcile it with the modes y of 


Christian charity—one would expect to find the 
name of the speaker's family at least represented 


| in the original contribution of $25,852 for building 
| the Tract House in Nassau street. 


But of that 
“money which is between every brick,” that 
money which “is the very mortar that holds the 
bricks together,” not one farthing is credited to 
any member of the family whose pecuniary rights 
in the Tract Society are to be vindicated in all the 
courts of the United States. We gratefully recall 
the benefactions of that family to many objects of 
Christian charity; we do not question their liber- 
ality to the Tract Society in particular ;—we only 
say, that had the speaker consulted the record, in- 
stead of the name of his honored father as a con- 


| tributor to the founding of the Tract House, he 


would have found the name of Mr. Arthur Tap- 
pan for $5,000—one-fifth of the whole sum—and 
other names represented in the minority in the 
Tract meeting, which would give quite another 
aspect to the claim to control the Society, by right 


| of original investment in its bricks and mortar. 
| But we can afford to let this outburst of filial and 
| family enthusiasm pass with a simple statement of 


the facts in the case. 

On the second point there can be no question. 
The family of Dr. Bethune have conveyed to the 
Tract Society the copyright of the Life of Mrs. 
Isabella Graham. But when that fact was alleg- 
ed to bar the minority, by threats of legal process, 
from debating the question whether the Tract 
Society can and ought to publish on “the moral 
evils and duties which grow out of the existence 
of slavery,” the speaker omitted to say that the 
memoir of Mrs. Isabella Graham in the Tract 
Society's edition, has been purged of the testimony 
againt slavery given in the first edition. 

Had Dr. Bethune closed the lofty period in 
which he boasted his life-long hostility to slavery, 
by saying, in proof of this, ‘A noble deed in the life 
of my sainted grandmother has been suppressed, 
and the record of my own father's hand against 
slavery has been canceled, in order that this 
Soviety might print hey memoig without endapger- 





between a , 


We are | 
not disposed to criticise either the taste or the | 








ing the Union, and I therefore call upon you to 


| guard this treasure, which though mutilated and 


defaced is still the greatest treasure our family 
ever had and most precious to the church of God’— 
had he stated that fact, in illustration of his owa 
hereditary and determined opposition to slavery, 
both the speech and the interpretation thereof 
would have been patent to the minds of the assem- 
bly. We charitably believe that he was not aware 
of the fact, or at least was not a party to the mu- 
tilation. 


In the original edition of the “ Life and Writings 
of Mrs. Isabella Graham,” the memoir, the “ de- 
votional exercises,” and the letters, were arranged 
in three distinct paris. In the Tract Society’s edi- 
tion, the “ Devotional Exercises” and the letters 
are incorporated with the Life, according to their 
dates. We have before us a copy of the edition of 
1816, printed in New York by J. Seymour, 49 John 
street. On pages 58 and 59 of this edition occurs 
a narrative which we here introduce in its connec- 
tion : 


“For several years it was customary with Mrs. 
Graham to visit the hospital. Before the erection 
of the very valuable wing of that edifice adapted 
to the reception of deranged persons, and now call- 
ed the ‘ Lunatic Asylum,’ she paid a particular at- 
tention to patients of this description. 

“One instance is fresh in the recollection of the 
writer of this sketch. A French gentleman of 
fortune, in St. Domingo, through the fidelity of 
one of his slaves, escaped the general massacre of 
the white people in his neighborhood by the blacks 
in 1793. Warned by this taithful informer, he fled 
with his motber, sister, and younger brother, en 
board of a French vessel, whilst they were pur- 
sued to the beach. They had saved and carried 
with them some of their jewels ; but on the voy- 
age the vessel was captured by a British privateer, 
and carried to Bermuda. From thence they sailed 


in an American vessel for New York ; but on their | 
passage they were plundered by a French priva- | 
From these cruel depredations they saved | 


teer. 
but a slender amount of property for their sup- 
port in a strange land. This gentleman now im- 
proved those accomplishments which his education 


for himself and his dependent relatives. 
came a teacher of dancing. 


He be- 
sion in the British army, then masters of the 
Having recovered a part of his property, 


New York, with a prospect of rendering his family 
On the day previous to embarking, 


he fell among theves,and received a wound which | 


no Samaritan could cure. <A set of gamblers 
robbed him, by card-playing, of all the money in 
his possession; his distress and remorse of con- 
science were too strong for his mind to bear, and 
le Lecame a maniac. In this state he reached 
New York. He refused to go to the hospital until 
Mrs. Graham led him there. She had long be- 
friended him and his family; be always listened 
respectfully to her requests, and she visited him 
ofien. Let the rest of his tale be teld. He escaped 
from the hospital, wandered to the southward, 
and was heard of no more. The remaining part 


| of his family, after the peace of Amiens, returned 
| to St. Domingo, where General Le Clere had led 


a French army, and afterwards, there is every 
reason to fear, were destroyed by Christophe, 


| along with many more unhappy victims of the 


game description. 

“O slavery! thou bitter draught! the oppressor’s 
chain becomes at length the murderous steel, sharp- 
ly and secretly whetted by the oppressed! Thenis 
there confusion and every evil work. And what 
shall be said of gambling? There cunning, mal- 
ice, rage, and madness, mingle their horrible ex- 
pressions. 

“To the apartments appropriated to sick fe- 
rmaale convicts in the State Prison, Mrs. Graham 
made many visits. She met with some affecting 


| circumstances amongst this class.”—Pages 58 and 
59. 


that his family had transferred to the Society the | 


In consequence of the printing of Mrs. Graham's 
letters in the body of her memoir, the proper place 
for this narrative in the Tract Society’s edition is 
near the middle ef the volume. On p. 255 of this 
edition, we read as follows: 

“For several years it was customary with Mrs. 
Graham to visit the New York hospital ; and be- 
fore the admirable provision since made for the 
separate care of those mentally deranged, she 
paid a particular attention to patients of this de- 
scripuon. 

“To the apartments appropriated to sick female 
convicts in the state prison she also made many 
visits; she met with some affecting incidents 
among this class.” 

The ineident concerning the unhappy French 
genticman is omitted, while the paragraphs which 
precede and follow it in the original edition are 
retained. Will any one dopbt that this incident 
in the memoir of Mrs. Graham, was omitted from 
the Tract Society’s edition, solely on account of 
Mr. Divie Bethune’s comment upon “ the evils 
which slavery is known to promote ”? 

The Tract Societys edition is not an abridg- 
ment. It contains quite as much matter as the 
original edition, and the changes from that are 
very few. It is not abridged, bui “enriched” 
with some additional matter. True the allusion 
to slavery here canceled, is in itself of little im- 
portance ut like the omission of the one word 
slavery from Harris's Mammon, it shows the anz- 
mus of the Management at the Tract House. 

But who is responsible for this suppression ? 
Did Dr. Bethune consent that his own father’s pro- 


| test against slavery should be canceled as the price 


of committing to the Tract Society the sacred legacy 


the omission was by the authority of the compiler 
of the memoir or by his literary executors, was it 
done at the suggestion of any officer or officers of 
the Tract Society, or with a view to make it con- 
form to their pelicy upon the subject of slavery ? 
The “ Church of God’ has a right to know who 
has thus mutilated “one of its most precious 
treasures.” 

There is another aspect of this matter still more 
painful. We have detected and exposed a like 
mutilation of several books by the officers of the 
Tract Society ;—Mather’s Essays to Do Good, 
Mary Lundie Duncan, Mammon, have all been 
subjected to the same process. We have been 
given to understand that these were all the cases 
of such mutilation; yet here is another, brought 
accidentally to light. The policy of the officers of 


the Society upon this subject for years has been 
Against the remonstrances of many of 


the same. 
the best men of the land—men fitly represented by 
Drs. Goodrich and Hawes, 
Hornblower—they have persisted in making ev- 
erything, even the sacred memory of the dead, 
tend to the policy of conciliating slaveholders by 
silence upon the evils of slavery. Yet we fancy 
that even the clamorous meeting in Lafayette 
Place might have been shamed into silence if they 


had there been told that their chief orator was | 
boasting a policy which had mutilated the remains | 


of his own grandmother as embalmed by his own 
father’s hand. 


YALE COLLEGE PORTRAITS. 





Tue sons of Yale throughout the land will be 
glad to possess correct and finished portraits of 
their early teachers. We are happy to say that 
Mr. Thomas H. Pease of New Haven has prepared 
a set of College portraits, embracing nearly all 
the members of the present Faculty. These are 
fine steel portraits, engraved by A. H. Ritchie & 
Co. and J. C. Buttre of New York. Every one of 
them is a capital likeness, and the early impres- 
sions, which may now be had, are beautifal speci- 
mens of engraving. The series thus far embraces 
portraits of Pres. Woolsey, and Professors Olmsted, 
Goodrich, Noah Porter, Thacher, Dana, snd Silli- 
man Jr. These willbe sent anywhere by mail, 
at the price of fifty cents each for plain prints and 
$1 each for India proofs on larger paper. 

My. Pease has also imported copies of the superb 





In the year 1797 he | 
returned to St. Domingo, and received a commis- | 








| much zeal at the time as more 


| one who should first hit it. 


and Chief-Justice | 








portraits of Prof. Silliman Sen. and Prof. Dana, 


executed in Vienna for the gallery of scientific 


These will be sentby mail for $1 or $1 25 each 
according tosize and style. Every one of these 
portraits is a characteristic likeness, and the whole 
series will be an admirable memorial of Yale Col- 
lege. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Quocer, L. I., August 17th, 1858. 


So much has been said, and justly said, of late | 
years, respecting the essentially frivolous nature | 


of mostof the amusements which invite and en- 


gage the young of either sex, that it must be re- | 
freshing to any observer who has the good of his | 
kind at heart, to notice the actual and valuable | 
benefit, of physical culture and invigoration, which | 
is consulted, or indirectly promoted, by the forms | 
of exercise most familiar and favorite at these | 
Riding, bowling, quoit-pitching, | 


summer-resoris. 
ball-playing, of course all show this prime and 
permanent value at the base; and itis mainly by 
reason of it that they become attractive and popu- 
lar. But another form of exercise which has ob- 
tained considerable currency of late, especially 
among the ladies, seems to me more nearly than 
either of the others—except perhaps the horseback- 
riding,—to fulfil the conditions of au agreeable 
and invigorating recreation for them. I refer to 
the old-fashioned exercise of Archery, the prac- 
tice of which has been quite a feature this season 


with us at Quogue, and the taste for which has | 


been rapidly extending I believe of late years, at 
similar cenires of summer-concourse. 


This has the great primary advantage of requir- | 


ing an absolutely erect and graceful posture, in 
the person who attempts it: differing in this from 


either bowling or quoiting. The left foot ad- 


vanced, the right set back and firmly planted, the | 
| head lifted, and poised upon the neck in a line a 
| little behiad the perpendicular, the chest of course | 
had bestowed, as a means of providing asubsistence | thrown fully forward and freely expanded, the 


arms advanced, and the left arm, which holds the | 


bow, so firmly pitched and shrewdly curved that 
the wrist shall not be smitten by the bowstring 


when it flies back in its swift recoil—the seulptor | 


could hardly suggest a pose more vigorously grace- 
ful, or the gymnast one better adapted to open the 
lungs and to educate the muscles. Itis no slight 
task either, for sinews that have been trained to 


nothing barder than the duties of the toilette or | 
| exhausted harmonies of 
tough English lance-wood bows, till the slender 


the mastery of the piano, to stretch one of these 


arrow is drawn to its head, and is ready to fly on 
its mission to the target, thirty, fifty, or a hun- 
dred feet away. 
eye and hand, tending to a perfect agreement 
between them, of suggestion and operation,—the 
education which is completed when the bow seems 
at last to the uninstructed observer to have be- 
come a practical ‘law unto itself,’ and to deliver 
the arrow with necessary force, in the right direc- 


tion and to the fit distance, the moment the hand | 


with which it is familiar has grasped and bent it 
—this is net only a physical accomplishment, but 
a real and valuable power for good. It gives self- 
possession, and the sense of self-mastery ; prepar- 
ing one, so far as its influence extends, to do every- 
thing else gracefully and well, and to attempt 


without diflidence even unaccustomed or hazard- | 
of a certain class of Board- 
ing-schools has been defined, by a caustic observer | 


ous tasks. The aim 


and critic of society, to be ‘ to teach young women 


to enter a room without falling over, and to say | 


pretty nothings in a pleasant tone of voice.’ I 


think that in respect to the first matter at least tho | 
practice of Archery may supersede the Boarding- 


school; and that a young lady accustomed to it 
will not only enter a room more gracefully, but, 
other things being equal, will walk better, drive 
better, ride better, swim better, be through her life 


a more useful, accomplished, and vigorous woman, | 
less subject to sickness, more effective and success- | 


ful in all the appropriate ministries of the sex. 

My advice is hearty, therefore, to all young ladies 
at the watering-places and the rural retreats, to lay 
down Mr. James’s last novel, or even Miss Kava- 
nagh’s story of Adele, which seems to haunt the cars 
and parlors like a ghost always rising and never 
laid—to throw aside the dainty needlework, which 
so many cultivate as if it were a fine-art, in all the 
forms of this intricate idleness,—to stop pouting or 
polking, grumbling or gossiping, coquetting with 
beaux, or setting the nerves of a neighborhood on 
edge by their fashionable ‘ perforinance’ of the 
last new song—and to try instead this neat and 


spirits while it strengthens the muscle, and shall 


educate the eye without fatiguing the brain, and 
not the least of whose recommendations is, to most | 


young ladies, that it tears no flounces, and consists 
with all toilettes. The necessary implements 
can be found I believe at the corner of Broadway 
and Liberty street, or Maiden Lane; and the dis- 
cipline of an hour's faithful practice will be felt 


| beneficially by hand, wrist, arm, eye, limb, and 
| vein, fora long time afterward.—A dollar-bill, by 


the way, is somewhere in circulation,—unless in- 


| deed an enthusiastic bachelor may have captured 
| of his grandmother's life? We cannot believeit. If | 


and concealed it, in the recesses of his surprised and 


grateful dressing-case,-—which has a legend upon the 


back of it commemorative of a pleasant trial of 
skill between the young ladies here, in this same 
beautiful art of Archery, which enlisted quite as 
serious 
often have done. The dollar was pinued upon the 
centre of the target, and proposed as a prize to the 
The trial continued 
for several evenings before any one succeeded in 


contests 


| ‘nailing’ the dollar; but it fell at last before the 
| victorious arrow of a daughter of the gentleman 


who had offered it as a prize, and so has gone into 


| the currents of trade again with this item of its 


fortunate biography inscribed upon its back. If 
any of your subscribers should send it in payment 


| for a half-year's copy of Ti Independent, I pray 
| you to sequester it for my use and behoof. 

One of the pleasantest features in the common | back to the moderate antiquity of a hundred and 
life at such a retired watering-place as this, is the | 


| in New York 


interest which little occasional matters, of the sort 
that I have chronicled above, possess for all; the 


fillip which they give to an experience that other- 


wise might come to be monotonous. Too slight 
to relate, perhaps, they are charming to meet. 


And another pleasant thing is, the zest and spar- | 

kle which those possessed of unusual gifts impart 
_ to the common experience of all by the use of their | 
| special aptitudes and faculties in modes to them | 
Those who have attended the exhibitions | 
| of the National Academy of Design in New York 


easy. 


for the last two years, will remember several ad- 
mirable marine views from the easel of Mr. 


Charles Dix, a son of Senator John A. Dix, which | 


have successively adorned the walls of the gallery, 
eliciting warm recognition and commendation from 
the critics of the exhibitions. Mr. D. has been 


with us a week or two recently—his Father’s | 


family making this their summer-home—and has 
brought his portfolio filled with sketches, in pen- 
cil and in oils, from the romantic headlands and 


rocky prominences ef Mount Desert and Nahant, | 


and the neighborheod of St. John’s. Several of 
these were hung, for some days, in my apartment; 
and though the artist and his sketches have since 
left us for New York, and his studio in 
Appleton’s Building now rejoices in the sunny 
lines and tints, or the counterfeit presentments 
of oceanic turbulencies, that flushed for a little 
our white walls, the remembrance of them re- 
mains a pleasure. Perhaps they were more strik- 


. ; hills, and gleaming beaches, 
portraits now in course of publication in that city. | 


| Way. 





| the cheerful contrasts, of thei; 


| earth the brighter for its presence C 


| of that which is latent in men 


. ° ai 
Then the constant education of 
| ever, for speculation or moralizing 


have now become 


| the common speech 


| the chief part of the congregation. 


| several years past the Rev. Mr 
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nar” re 


ing still for the contrast they offered to our sang 
San 


But it seemed 
that few more faithful and charmi ed to moe 


of the rough Eastern coast, in its morning 
or evening splendors, had ever been mode. 
hope that many, not of our circle, wi 
dened and refreshed by a similar sight of ti... 

they now overhang with their rock and eal on 
tures the flintier stone-work, and the hoarser a i 
more unsparing currents, of metropoli) a 


; Y 
an Droad 


Ng renderings 

grays 
+ Qnd J 
l be glad 


Some pen-and-ink caricatures wh), hi 
me while I write,—drawn upon clan-she} 
so to be hereafier most suggestive of () 
peculiar camping-ground of these ; 
bivalves !—indicate that the hand 
brother in the same household might | 
familiar with the brush and the ma sos 
is with the Prayer book and the 
vessels ; and thatexcept for the nol, 
Christian faith the « ye of an 
Trinity, now busied in 
and sorrow in lower New Y or} 
upon society with something 


ugh 


Sistant 


: of the humorous 
gaiety and pathos that were mingled j; Hogartt 
‘ ; zarth 

All blessings forever be upon Him who makes His 

creatures different from each other and br 

“ , Gi lY v4 

the perfect accord of society from the kindly aa 

justment and cordial inter-action, and even fro: 
diverse yet 

monious gifts. One never fee 


i8 SO keen \ 


| as atsuch a point of friendly, frank, and u 


ed fellowships, what various and imn 
wealth there is, not only of experience 
character, but of special talent, peculiar 

tion, taste, facility, all the time existing and 
ing around us, and making each so 


Kn 


me 
ertaln 
do not so feel this in the city; where we ; 
men only briefly and at intervals, and where 
one is so intent on his work that the various ; 
and copiousness of his nature seems too oft 
merged in one power of will. Leisure j 
sary, and the country tranquillities, to the s 
Their finest 
only ripen and blossom amid stillness and bi 
Will it not be part of the felicity of the Fu 
perhaps a minor but still a real one,—that ! 
we shall at last find out each other unto perie 
tion? that no power in us shall be too su 
come forth freely in that most pure and blessed 


society ? ] 


And will not the ultimate and 
Heaven be develope 
through the perfect responsiveness of minds akin 
by their sympathies, though diverse in their pow 


| 
ers 


) 


A letter of this sort is hardly the place, 

I take it wha! 
any reader of it wants is to know as much as he 
conveniently can of whatever may be peculiar to 
Quogue, and to get as much as he can without 
coming here of the special atmosphere and spir 
of the place. So let me describe our Sunday h 

so far as ais public services are concerned, and 
then this letter shall be brought to its close.—A n 

or less from us in adirect line, two miles and a-h 
by the curving and semi-circular road, stands the 
church, where the families of this neighbourhood 
worship ; meeting at this as at a common centre 
the families of two or three other 
about equi-distant from the church. 


harnlets, lying 
The vir 

of the meeting-house is not very densely popula 
ed, there being but one house besides the Minist 
in sight from its doorway; but it stands in ¢! 
midst of a fine oak grove, the mere sight of wh 
would well repay one for the drive over, after t} 
broad expanse of pine woods to which we are a 
customed between this and Riverhead. The name 
of the neighbourhood in which the church stands— 
if three houses, a hundred rods apart, can be call 
ed a ‘neighbourhood "—used to be Little Quogue 
but called 
The pretty bay, setting back from the sand-! 
and spreading between our boarding-house 
it, to round the top of which, in the absence: 
bridge, stretches out our Sunday-morning dr 


it is now, ‘for shortness’, Quiog 


about double the ancient H: 
uc Bay ; a trout 

dunck-brook ; and 
dents or s0jo 
Ketchabonock on the south, and Beave 
Speonk on the Indians 


they ré 


irners 
west. The 


names behind them, when 


to Shinnecock; and, with many 
permanently il 


If not \ 


| are certainly better than the ‘ 
e . | 
noble art of Archery, which shall stimulate the | 


“ Grab-Meadow ", “ Fire-place ”’ 
parts of the island. 

It isa pleasant sight, on reaching the 
quiet, high-shouldered meeting-house, now 
years old or so, to sce the numerous two 
wagons driving up from the different country 
or already arrived and tied under the tre 


note the serious self-respectful aspect o! 


| est ycomen, with their wives and families, v 


cessively alight from these, composing ot 
I hav 
found, too, that a drive through the woods 
the dewy gloss of the early morning has | 
yet passed from leaf and grass, and whi 
fresh piney-smell from spruce, hemlock, 
still pervades the unheated air—is one 
best preparatives for worship. It loosens t 
ity the subtler and more ethereal sensib: 
wakens one to beauty, fragrance, music, the s 
of goodness, the consciousness of mani! 
and blessing, till worship becomes mos 
and genial, and we feel before we enter ! 
that He who made all this and these dese! 
will accept our reverent homage, our filia 
A sort of balmy open-air atmosphere, seems 
I think, after such a drive, to characterize 
worship; a spirit of spontaneity, heartines 
pansiveness, to overlay and inform the sers 
Our church here—Presbyterian, of the ld 
School connection—is by no means one of the old 
est in this part of the island; but its history runs 


ten years, which would be a very venerable age 
or Brooklyn. It 
in 1743; the Rev. Mr. Greenman, 
was graduated at Yale College in that y 
who entered immediately on the duties o! 

ministry, was its first pastor. Dr. Sylvester Wo 


Was organiz 
and 


ear.a 


bridge has been one of its pastors since; and 
teeve hae 
charge of it. His parish is of wide cireutt, 
tending seven or eight miles in the east-west di- 
rection, and four or five in the north-south ; and 
he has usually three preaching-services to per 
form on each Sunday, in its different districts. | 
summer, however, when a number of clergymen 
are here from abroad—he counted eight in the 
parish the Sunday before last—his labors are 0! 
course considerably lightened. He is a physi 
cian to the body as well as to the soul, thoug! 
his medical orthodoxy is hardly on a par with his 
theological soundness; since he heals diseases by 
the rubrics of Hahnemann, while attaeking s10* 
with the Westminster Catechism. I heard an ex 
cellent discourse from him a week or two since, 
which showed him to be a sound thinker, and an 
earnest and effective Christian teacher. 

For those who are not able, or who are not dis- 
posed, to take the half-hour's drive to church - 
Sunday morning, the morning service of the Epis- 
copal church is very generally read at the house; 
and when an Episcopal clergyman 1s here it 18 
followed by a sermon. Last season the Rev. Dr. 
Weston of your city, the recently-elected Bishop 
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